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DECEMBER MEETING, 1900. 

Tbb stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library, and mention of several inter- 
esting gifts to the Cabinet, the President said : — 

The death of Charles J. Hoadly, a Corresponding Member of 
the Society, should have been announced at its last meeting. 
It was, however, accidentally overlooked, and I therefore 
announce it to-day. Dr. Hoadly had been one of our Cor- 
responding Members for thirty years, having been elected at 
the September meeting of 1870 ; the meeting at which Mr. 
Winthrop most feelingly announced the death of John P. Ken- 
nedy, the author of " Swallow Barn " and " Horse Shoe 
Robinson," also one of our Corresponding Members, and Mr. 
Winthrop's long-time personal friend and Congressional col- 
league. As a Cori'esponding Member Dr. Hoadly was active 
and always interested ; he was also a generous conti-ibutor to 
our Library. In an elaborate notice of him, which appeared 
in the " Hartford Courant " the day following his death, — a 
copy of which I have caused to be placed on our files, — it is 
mentioned that Dr. Hoadly was " a member of many learned 
bodies, especially valuing his membership in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society." A citizen of Connecticut, and 
resident of Hartford, Dr. Hoadly came from the original New 
England stock. Educated to the law, he had long been 
associated with the State Library of Connecticut, having 
before that been Librarian of Trinity College. As State 
Librarian he succeeded the late J. Hammond Trumbull. 
Learned, laborious, and painstaking. Dr. Hoadly was editor 
of the Colonial Records of Connecticut, as well as the records 
of the State of Connecticut. He died in New Haven on the 
19tli of October last, in his seventy-third year. 

47 
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Another of our Corresponding Members, the Hon. William 
Wirt Henry, died at Richmond, on the 5th of the present 
month. Mr. Henry was elected a Corresponding Member at 
the November meeting of 1881, at which Mr. Winthrop, then 
our President, gave a very lively and interesting account of his 
experiences at the centennial commemoration of the surrender 
of Cornwallis, which had just before taken place. Largely 
in consequence of what then occurred, Mr. Henry was very 
properly chosen into the Society. As his name indicates, 
he was a Virginian, the grandson of Patrick Henry, the 
revolutionary orator. A graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, his wife bore the name of Marshall, but whether a 
descendant of the famous Chief Justice or otherwise, I am 
not informed. Mr. Henry was President of the Virginia 
Historical Society, before which he delivered " A Defence 
of Captain John Smith's Narrative," and he also served 
as President of the American Historical Association. He 
was the orator on the centennial celebration of tlie laying 
of the corner-stone of the capitol at Washington, and he 
edited the Life, Correspondence, and Speeches of his grand- 
father, Patrick Henry. At the time of his death Mr. Henry 
was in his seventieth year. 

Since the last meeting of the Society I have been the recip- 
ient of a number of letters written me in consequence of the 
address it was my fortune to deliver in October last at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. One of these proved of exceptional interest. 
It was from the Rev. Henry 0. Cunningham, a resident of 
Boston ; and Mr. Cunningham enclosed a letter, covering 
nearly three pages of paper, note size, the whole of it, both 
body and signature, in the handwriting of President Andrew 
Jackson. This letter, apparently not heretofore brought to 
light, was written by Jackson, then President, to Andrew J. 
Crawford, who at the time — May, 1833 — would seem to 
have been an applicant for a chaplaincy in the United States 
Army. As his second given name (Crawford) indicates, Mr. 
Cunningham was apparently a distant relative of A. J. Craw- 
ford, which accounts for his possession of the letter. It 
seemed to me so interesting, and of such genuine historical 
value, that I wrote to Mr. Cunningham, asking him if it was 
his intention to give it to me, and stating that, if such was 
his intention, I would like to transfer it to this Society. I 
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received from him a reply stating that he gladly accepted my 
suggestion. Mr. Cunningham added that he ha,d retained the 
letter in his possession, thinking to leave it to his son ; but, in 
his own words, "I have now no longer any such reason for 
keeping it." 

Interesting in itself, an' additional interest attaches to this 
Crawford letter from the fact that it was written on the first 
day of May, 1833, and it was on the 26th of the following 
month that President Jackson became at Cambridge the 
recipient of that famous Harvard Honorary Degree, so much 
discussed then, and since become a precedent. 

The President then read the letter in question, calling par- 
ticular attention to the remarkable prediction at the close of 
the last paragraph but one, that the next pretext for Nullifi- 
cation would be " the negro, or slavery question." 

[When thus submitting this letter Mr. Adams saw no reason 
for questioning its authenticity ; and Mr. Cunningham un- 
doubtedly supposed it to be an original, wholly in the hand- 
writing of Jackson. Subsequently, however, and before the 
filial publication of this volume of the Proceedings, but after 
these pages had been cast, Mr. Adams, in the course of other 
investigations, chanced upon a mention of this ver}-- " Craw- 
ford letter" in Pierce's "Life of Charles Sumner"^ showing 
that Mr. Sumner had read it " with brief comments," in the 
United States Senate, in December, 1860. In the footnote 
referred to Mr. Pierce says : " Mr. Crawford, then living at 
the South, was harassed by his neighbors on account of the 
publication of this letter, and shortly after destroyed the 
original." 

The history of the " Crawford letter" is curious, and worth 
recording. When read by Mr. Sumner in the Senate on the 
10th of December, 1860, it was " an evident surprise " to those 
who listened to him. The brief comments and remarks of 
Mr. Sumner when presenting it are to be found in his Works,^ 
and in a footnote it is there stated that, before being destroyed, 
the letter " had been photographed in Boston." It was again 
referred to by Mr. Sumner, and its salient passage quoted, in 
his Cooper Institute oration of November 27, 1861, entitled 
" The Rebellion ; Its Origin and Mainspring." '^ Mr. Pierce 

1 Vol. iv. pp. 17, 18, note. 2 Vol. v. pp. 436-436. 8 Works, vol. vi. p. 80. 
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says that the letter " came to Sumner's hand through VV. L. 
Burt, of Boston, a kinsman of Lucius Wilcox, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., a son-in-law of Mr. Crawford." Further examination 
developed the fact that a fac-simile copy of the letter on 
paper of quarto size had been presented to the Society by Mr. 
Burt in 1865, and communicated by the late Charles Deane at 
the February meeting of that year. It can be found printed 
in full in the Proceedings.^ The copj presented by Mr. 
Cunningham to the Society through Mr. Adams was a reduced 
fac-simile, as it was written on paper of the note size, and in a 
small and somewhat fine running hand. Mr. Sumner, how- 
ever, in presenting the unquestioned original to the Senate, 
described it as being "in the well-known, unmistakable, bold, 
broad handwriting" of President Jackson. — Editor.] 

Mr. William S. Appletok exhibited a rare broadside, con- 
taining some verses, signed A. J., on the great fire in Boston, 
March 20, 1760, and read some extracts from it. The full 
title is as follows : " A Poem On the Rebuke of God's Hand 
In the miful Desolation made by fire In the Town of Boston, 
On the 20th Day of March, 1760. By which, in about 6 or 7 
Hours, between three and four hundred Buildings were con- 
sumed : — To which is added Some brief Hints on the great 
Conflagration [torn] Consummation of all Things." 

He also communicated for Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., a 
letter from James Downing to his uncle Governor Winthrop, 
with some explanatory notes : — 

JAMES DOWNING TO JOHN WINTHROP. 

To the right worshipfull my very loving uncle M" Winthrop dwelling in 

Bostowne in New England. 

KiNDE S™, — I resseceived your kind letter when that I was in y= 
country at my uncle Gostlings house, soe y' I could not have an op- 
pertunity to write to you againe as was my desier by reson ther was 
noe shipping y' returned, and then I my selfe being then presently 
after bound for Holland with Mistres Peiters, who stayed ther her 
selfe 3 months, to her great greife & trouble, for when shee came ther, 
ther was not one y' would help her or doe anything for her but y" 2 
glase men, whom shee was much beholding unto. As for y'^ others 
they would not doe y"^ least thing for her, but did carry them them 
selfs soe Strang unto her & did not regard her noe more than a meer 
1 Vol. viii. pp. 172,173. 
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stranger, & did report such Strang things of her husband as it greive 
any mans hart to to hear of it ; but when shee cam ther to answer for 
her husband they denyed all whatsoever befor they had sed when ther 
was they that could witnes it to ther faces soe. 

I could relate y" perticulars which I forbear to writ till it pleas God 
for to bring us over, and as for our coming over I hope it will be this 
June, or y' beginning of y' next year in y' first ships, for my father is 
now about seling of his plase, and if my mother had not been with 
child redy for to lye downe, we had suerly been with you this Spring, 
for the times ar soe bad y' they grow wors and wors, for y" bishop doe 
grow soe in faver w* y^ King ; they whom he has favered & upheld 
y^ bishops now hath got them as low as ther fellows, as M' Burton 
who was y* Kings tuter y° have now got into prisson & ther lies & will 
not suffer non to com at him, noe not soe much as his wife, & y" King 
has given leave to his Aturny-generall to draw a bill against him in 
y" Starr Chamber, & his adversaryes to be his judges against him : soe 
y' y° doe prevaile much now & y" King g[<orra] them much power & 
y" doe make use of it unto [tor«] great disouner of God, soe that 
they are more like unto tirants then sivell men, & thoug Gods hand 
has been upon y" land thus, ther is noe signe of reformation atoll & 
what y' end will be y" Lord he knowes. Soe that my father he would 
have been with you long ere this tim if that my mother at but been 
soe forward as him, and my father he dose hear y' my sister has ane 
intent for to com over, which if shee dose it will much trouble him. 

Thus thanking you for all your kindnesses when that I was with 
you, whicii I hope I shall never be unmindfuU of soe long as it shall 
pleas y" Lord to give me life & health, this with my serviss to my ant 
& my love unto all my cousens, in hast I rest 

Yours to command James Dovtninge. 

March th 12 [163f]. 
Indorsed by Gov. Wintlirop, " Cos" Ja : Downing." 

James Downing, only son of Emmanuel Downing by his 
first wife, was named after his maternal grandfather, Sir 
James Ware, and came first to New England in 1630. Em- 
manuel Downing, writing to Governor Winthrop, November 
22, 1632, says : — 

" For my sonne James, I am sorrye to see that he writes a worse 
hand and more nonsence, in his last letters, then in the letters I re- 
ceived a yeare since. I doubt there is noe hope of his attaininge to 
any learning; therefore if he hath a mind to husbandry, or may be fitt 
to truck and playe the marchant, and his likinge stand thereunto, I 
would gladly know it, that accordingly he might spend his tyme therein, 
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for I tliinke the tyme lost that he goes to schoole, and let my brother 
Winthrop ymploye him as his servant, as he shall thinke fitt." ' 

He is known to have been in New England in the early 
part of 1634, but between then and the latter part of 1635 
he returned to England. Under date of March 6, 163|^, his 
step-mother, Lucy Downing, writes to her nephew, John 
Winthrop, Jr. : — 

" W Peters is yet in Hollan and James Downinge with her, but we 
now daylie expect them. . . . M" Peters and James are now come 
safe to us." ^ 

That James Downing was back in New England in 1638 is 
evidenced by his signature on June 28 of that year as a wit- 
ness to the quitclaim deed of the Ipswich Sagamore, a fac- 
simile of which is to be found in a" Sketch of John Winthrop 
the Younger " recently printed by the Ipswich Historical 
Society. 

In January, 164|, Emmanuel Downing writes from Salem to 
Governor Winthrop in Boston : — 

" I have a desire to match my sonne James to a maide that lives in 
M' Endicotts bowse. . . . Shee is about 17 yeares of age. I desire 
much to see the yssue hereof and to match some of my elder children, 
because some thiuke me to blame that none of them are dispcsed of. I 
have provided a verie good match for my neice Nab. Goade ; he is old 
Moulton his only sonne, a member of our Church, of 4 or 500" estate. 
If my sonns buisines proceede, I may about a moneth hence have both 
couples maried on a day." ° 

The young lady was named Rebecca Cooper, but it appears 
doubtful whether the match came off, as on the 6th of 
February, 164^, Governor Endicott wrote Governor Winthrop 
about it as follows : — 

" I confesse I cannot freelie yeald thereunto for present, for theise 
grounds. First, the girle desires not to marry as yet. 2dlie, shee con- 
fesseth (wiiich is the trueth) herselfe to be altogether yet unfitt for 
such a condition, shee being a verie gerle & but 15 yeares of age. 3dlie, 
when the man was moved to her, shee said shee could not like him. 
4thlie, you know it would be of ill report that a girle because shee hath 

1 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. pp. 40 b, 40 e. 

2 bibid., vol. i. p. 21. 

' 4 ibid., vol. vi. pp. 56, 57. 
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some estate should be disposed of so younge, espetiallie not having any 
parents to choose for her. . . . Other things I shall tell you when we 
meete." ^ 

Nothing more appears to be known with certainty of James 
Downing, who is sometimes vaguely stated to have married 
and left issue. The sister mentioned in his letter was Mary 
Downing, who came to New England in 1638, and subse- 
quently became first wife of Anthony Stoddard of Boston. 

"M"^' Peiters" was Elizabeth Cooke, widow in 1623 of 
Edmund Reade of Wickford, co. Essex, but subsequently 
first wife of Rev. Hugh Peter, who is stated to have made her 
acquaintance when he was a school-teacher in Essex ; but the 
date of the marriage does not appear to be known, though it 
must have preceded her daughter's marriage to John Win- 
throp, Jr., in 1635. Before Hugh Peter went to New England 
he had been for some years a preacher in Rotterdam, and it 
would appear that his wife went to Holland in 163|- to attend 
to affairs of his in his absence. The letter shows that she re- 
turned to England in March, 163|-, and Hugh Peter married 
his second wife in the summer of 1639. The date of the first 
wife's death must be sought for between these two periods, not 
improbably in 1637. The particulars may have been brought 
by the Downings when they came to New England early in 
1638, or they may have been contained in that portion of John 
Winthrop, Jr.'s correspondence, which, by 'tradition, perished 
in a fire in Boston about 1640. 

That Mrs. Peter at one time fully intended to join her hus- 
band in New England seems proved by the following passage 
in a letter from Lucy Downing to her nephew, John Winthrop, 
Jr., dated March 8, i63f : — 

" Your mother Peters desires my neeces clothes ^ may staye till she 
goes over to you, because she hath some to send her both from hence 
and from Holland." ' 

The foregoing letter of James Downing is the only one of 
his found among the Winthrop Papers, and was probably 

1 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. p. 144. 

2 That is to say, clothes which Mrs. J. Winthrop, Jr., then in New England, 
had sent to her mother Peter to get for her. 

« 5 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. i. p. 9. 
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overlooked by Charles Deane and Hon. R. C. Winthrop, when 
they published the early selections, now nearly forty years 
ago. 

Rev. Dr. James Db Noemandib read the following paper : 

John Elwyn of Portsmouth. 

Thomas Elwyn was a graduate of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and afterwards came to this country, and read law in Phila- 
delphia. He married the only daughter of Governor Lang- 
don of Portsmouth, and their son, John Elwyn, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Clifton, near Bristol, England, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1801. A love for everything English was with this 
son an inheritance as well as a growth, for with great diffi- 
culty his parents, being on the Continent, made their way 
across the channel, that, as his mother said, she should never 
have a child born under the dominion of Bonaparte. The 
coast was guarded by a French fleet, and the passage was 
dangerous, but the admiral in command had, at Portsmouth, 
enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Elwyn's father, Governor 
Langdon, and granted permission to pass the lines. Soon 
after his birth the family returned to Portsmouth and settled 
near the city, on tlie estate which Elwyn held at his death. 
At a later date his father purchased the house, now the 
" Rockingham," then a private residence. Elwyn was ad- 
mitted to Harvard at the age of twelve. In college his attain- 
ments were regarded as so remarkable that Mr. Everett, then 
a tutor, took him around as a phenomenon. After graduating, 
he studied law with Mr. Webster and for a time with Mr. 
Mason, and in 1824 had an ofiice in Boston, but never entered 
with any heartiness upon the work of his profession. It was 
about this time that he began to show a great fondness for 
walking, which continued until his death. He walked from 
Boston to Portsmouth in a day, leaving a companion who 
started with him, exhausted at Newburyport. He would 
start from Portsmouth after an early dinner and walk to New- 
buryport and back before bedtime. He set off in the depth 
of winter to walk through the White Hills ; and once, with 
the thermometer 28° below zero, through New York, on to 
Michigan, to Missouri, and home after five months ; and for 
the last twenty years of his life to the dwellers around Ports- 
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mouth 110 sight was more famihar than Mr. Elwjn on one of 
his pedestrian trips alone, or with one or two friends, who 
however gradually had to give up the long walks which to 
him were so easy. Gossip says that one night, when by a cruel 
vote of the aldermen the curfew bell was stopped after ring- 
ing from time beyond record, Elwyn having gone on his walk 
as usual with Judge Odell, and not hearing the bell whicli 
was their call to return, they kept on until in the early dawn 
they were taken up as tramps by the Newburyport police. 

For a time Elwyn gave some interest to politics, going to 
the Legislature and the Governor's Council. There was a 
plan that Judge Woodbury should go as minister to Spain, and 
Elwyn with him as his Secretary of Legation ; but Woodbury 
went to the Supreme Court, and Elwyn spent the rest of his 
life in the quiet study of language. Of the modern languages 
he read, wrote, and spoke with readiness, F'rench, Spanish, 
German, and Italian. He read and re-read, with deepening in- 
terest, the best Greek and Latin literature, and had a very 
respectable acquaintance with Hebrew, Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Armenian, and enough of all the Slavonic dialects to make 
them serve his purpose of tracing words to their roots. His voice 
and enthusiasm in reading the Greek poets and philosophers 
were rare and fascinating. He translated the Koran entirely 
three times. He stopped at no expense in pursuing a fugitive 
word to its home, and I have known him to send for a book 
when his only use for it was to trace a single word, and when 
the bill of $150 came, to pay it, if with surprise, without 
regret. A large number of the works on philology in the 
old Athenaeum at Portsmouth are his gifts, and are marked 
all over in his unmistakable handwriting witli suggestions or 
corrections in etymology. 

I once had occasion to consult him in reference to tlie word 
" Shiloh " in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, which has 
been of such trouble to commentators and about which he has 
a good deal to say in his printed pamphlets; and the faithful- 
ness with which he had traced every speculation in regard to 
it, his acquaintance with the best commentators, and his 
knowledge of the journeyings of that word filled one with 
amazement. The seventh day was another subject upon which 
he seemed to have exhausted everything that had been written 
about it. 

4S 
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He had a deep interest in the early history of this country, 
especially of the Piscataqua Settlement, and perhaps no one 
has known as much of everything relating to it. He had gone 
over and corrected the whole field, and every fact and inci- 
dent had a place in his marvellous memory. The Athenaeum 
copy of Savage's Genealogical Dictionary of New England is 
full of his notes referring to the persons in the Piscataqua 
Settlement. His wrath against some of the doings of the 
Bay Colony found expression in terms more severe than 
reverent, and this chiefly because he thought enough regard 
had not been given to the Church of England element at the 
Piscataqua. " You know," he said," I am a great Calvinist. I 
always liked so that faith of theirs in the entire surrender of 
the soul to God ; but when it comes to their practice, that the 
end justifies the means, I leave them. Why, damn them, 
they began with Jacob and Esau, and have been lying all the 
way down to the Bay Colony." 

Mr. Elwyn had for some time a printer and a small printing- 
office in Portsmouth, and there he printed what he wished 
to of his studies in philology. It is doubtful if there is 
anything which will be of value to students, partly from his 
entire disregard of any acknowledged rules of punctuation, 
capitals, composition, or grammar. One pamphlet begins 
thus : — 

" Very friendly and tireless Reader : I wanted to see How wrong 
I should and should not be, a writing straight ahead and never looking 
behind me till I got through : such a deal of Out Lander stuff too, so 
I kept only one gentleman at work in a little outhouse of his own all by 
himself. . . . For all the wrong text is my doings after all : me my 
own proof reader. . . . The fully understanding the Zend and San- 
skrit, Hebrew and Arab would throw a wonderful deal of new light I 
think on the Pentateuch. Some day belike I will try this in earnest. 
Very friendly Reader, the Text of these Pamphlets is hurt badly by 
my getting at last to write so many capitals but dealing all along with 
the WORDS themselves, I got a trick of hardly knowing it, of writing 
away in capitals as fast as the others, and would not bother the printer 
about letting them go." 

Here is a passage about the Hebrew view of the future : — 

"Our great free thinkers say Moses says nothing about the Death- 
lessness of the soul, which is true, he does not, but why is it they never 
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tell us why he does not, for everybody he ever saw in his life, Believed 
it as much as I do : why he meant to say nothing about it. He was 
brought up in a leading town of Osiris, brought up iu all the learning 
of the Egyptians, he could not help knowing the Book of the Dead by 
heart as well as I do our English Prayer Book, and the book turns 
upon NOTHING ELSE but the Deathlessness of the Soul, or rather our 
never Dying at all : he does not mean to say anything: Everybody in 
every land he ever was in in his life did believe in the Deathlessness 
of the Soul : the metempsunkhoosis herself means this . . . means a 
EVERLASTING TRUTH, is Only a children's kind of way of saying you 
BELIEVE in things you never saw." 

Mr. Blwyn was a strict and devoted Churchman because it 
was to his English taste ; but his conduct in worship was not 
always quite as reverent as might be expected. His own 
rector would probably never have ventured upon any ex- 
planation of the original text without consulting his learned 
parishioner ; but if a stranger in the pulpit did so, Mr. Elwyn 
would take his Hebrew or Greek Scriptures, and walking up 
and down his pew, give what he thought was the true transla- 
tion with some added words, wliich, if they were the same 
that are usually heard in the pulpit, had from his lips a very 
different meaning. Once when a minister ventured to say 
that there was no instance outside of the Bible where one 
Supreme Being was spoken of, Mr. Elwyn said : " I sent him 
a large number of passages from the best Greek authors where 
6 6e6<i was used in that sense, but I rather think it was time 
wasted, for probably he could not read them, and if he could 
he probably did not know the difference between tiie singular 
and the plural." 

An English writer says that " the study of languages rises 
under the light of true philology, like all high philosophy, 
into the very charms of poetry." So there was in Mr. Elwyn 
a great leaning toward the harmony of language, a fine sense 
of rhythm, a true poetical taste. 

He found his chief companions in the past, but when he 
went into society, in the few homes where he was an ever- 
welcome guest, and where he threw off the habits of a recluse, 
110 one could reveal more true refinement, no one in conversa- 
tion could be more interesting. His opinions were the result 
of long deliberation, great research ; inflexibly held, and ex- 
pressed with no doubtful sound. If they were frequently 
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out of harmony with the American idea and taste, and turned 
with a longing to the institutions of England, they were held 
sincerely and unobtrusively. His descriptions of English 
places and scenery and customs, his familiarity with her best 
writers, his stores of learning came forth without effort and 
without show to the unwearying delight of his listeners. And 
beneath an exterior which seemed somewliat austere and in- 
different, as of one who lived alone, he could be as friendly 
and tender as a woman. If he lived in the past, he lived in 
the best of the past. If he was independent enough to be 
eccentric, he was independent enough to be true and real and 
himself. 

Being with him one day in one of the charming old man- 
sions of Portsmouth, the hostess said that her neighbor had 
sent her word he should shoot her pigeons which alighted on 
his windows. "Perhaps," said Ehvyn, "he wouldn't shoot 
them if you called them doves," and then going backward and 
forward in the drawing-room, he repeated in the Hebrew, 
translating for our benefit several passages in the Scriptures 
referring to doves, — from the one that went forth from the 
ark and the one for whose wings the Psalmist sighed, and the 
doves of the prophet flying to their windows, to the dove of 
the New Testament, bearing the descending Spirit. 

If, as has often been claimed, the highest object of life and 
the chief end of religion are to find a patient endurance of 
pain and a quiet and fearless contemplation of death, Mr. 
Elwyn's life was not in vain. 

Hearing that he was seriously ill, I went at once to see him. 
It was evident he was very low, but in its rapidity the disease 
had hardly abated his strength, and had not touched the vigor 
of his mind. " I wish," he said, " some of you ministers could 
tell me how to be afraid of this thing, but I cannot. As I face 
it it seems to me just like taking a meal or going to sleep." 

The next day I asked him how he had been passing the 
hours. He replied, " The suffering was so great all day, I 
could find no relief except in translating Aristotle. Bring me 
the book." I could not find it on his table. " Perhaps in my 
pain I flung it on the bed." He raised himself up, and in the 
folds of the great buffalo robe he kept for a covering I found 
his Aristotle and translation. " There," he said, " you take 
the paper and let me read." Opening the volume, he read in 
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a sonorous enthusiastic voice several passages, and turning 
with a smile, asked, " Where is anything superior to that ? Do 
you read Aristotle ? " " No," I said ; " I read a little of Plato 
day by day with my class." " Well," he said, " Plato is good, 
he begins his conversations with you just as if he was one of 
the common people, and before you think of it he has taken 
you into the seventh heaven ; but Aristotle is there all the 
time. Plato is good, but Aristotle is the profounder thinker ; 
read Aristotle." I call that heroic for a man to forget the 
pangs of a distressing disease and the near approach of death 
over the best passages of Aristotle. 

The next day, and the last, I found him in less pain, and as 
he thought in the temporary relief, a little better ; very grate- 
ful for his " heavenly repose," as he said again and again, 
" Do you remember those cases of healing by the prophets all 
the way down ? Well, I believe they came generally from 
sublime neglect of the physicians." 

Opening his eyes, and thinking I had seen his lips move, he 
said, " I am not praying " ; and after a few minutes, " No, I am 
not praying ; I am giving thanks. There is a vast difference 
in philology between the two." At midnight he called for his 
Hebrew Bible and read some passages which seemed to him 
very beautiful and melodious. 

His will is a curious paper. It begins thus, after the legal 
form : — 

"There seems to be a little estate worth the gathering in of: careless 
it is to one through my whole life of money, wickedly careless you 
may say if you choose, though I never threw it very wilfully away 
I shall die much poorer than I might, for full very full my head 
always has been from my earliest babyhood of something or other else, 
and never of money, and I never could do two things at one time, still 
and notwithstanding I never once let my thinking about money stop 
at all nor slacken ever my book work nor head work of what kind 
soever it might be, still there is a little estate to gather in. . . . The 
whole is like to be getting always more, well then it is worth the 
looking after, it may well be set at a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, is worth more than that to keep, and I want my heir to think 
he gets it, not from me but his forefathers." 

Mentioning his brother and sister and nephews, he says, — 

" Though none of us is rich but there ought to be already I should 
guess some six hundred thousand dollars amongst the whole at my 
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death even if soon, they are not like to be in want nor am I a man 
of fortune, I will not lengthen this instrument with complimentary 
legacies. 

" 1 leave though six hundred dollars for every year of her life to 
Eliza Beck, she . . . was brought up on my old homestead, is she 
neither my wife nor my mistress, but my heirs must deal kindly with 
her to be as if she in some way belonged to me. . . . 

" I should like my great nephew ... to call himself Thomas Elwyn 
only ; the name of my father, and his own father, of my great grand- 
father, and I believe of my great great grandfather 1 know, all in Kent 
and yeomen of Kent from a very early day. . . . 

'' I should rather they would not sell any of these lands in Ports- 
mouth ... it is a good way in the end this keeping of your father's 
lands, it roots you deep in your own faith and where you rightest 
belong and helps keep you from the phantoms of the world ; not 
that I mean a Idolatry of Feudalism, I hate though the restless 
predatory spirit of this day and this nation, here is from Jeremiah 
his thirty-fifth chapter : And Jeremiah said unto the house of the 
Rechabites, thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel : be- 
cause ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab your father and 
done according unto all that he hath commanded you, therefore thus 
saith the Lord of hosts the God of Israel ; Jonadab the son of Rechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me .forever . 

" here is another, the harmony of the verse to me is almost heav- 
enly, it is one of the best and sweet of the Hebrews, and puts you 
in mind of our old Newengland way : 

" And they buried him in the Border of his Inheritance in 
Timnath-serah which is in mount Ephraim on the north side of the hill 
of Goash. 

" My last Will and Testament, John Elwyn." 

So we buried him in the border of his inheritance. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green presented, in behalf of Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop, Jr., a leaf in the handwriting of John Richards, 
which contains a summary of a part of the duties of a eon- 
stable, and spoke in substance as follows : — 

Among the papers of our late associate Mr. Whitmore, was 
found a page of old writing which has been placed in my 
hands. Evidently it is connected with the manuscript Index 
of Colony Laws, on which he made a report at a meeting of 
this Society, on May 14, 1896. (See Proceedings, second series, 
XI. 8-17.) The two manuscripts were written by the same 
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hand, on the same kind of paper, and relate to the same sub- 
ject. At one time, from the creases, they seem to have been 
folded together, and the outer paper bears the indorsement 
" A Constable's Duty." It is known that these manuscripts 
are in the handwriting of John Richards, who was chosen a 
constable of the town of Boston, on March 8, 1657—8 ; and 
this abstract was made probably for his own use and conven- 
ience, about that period of time. The list of entries is rather 
an abstract or a summary of the duties of a constable than an 
index. A second edition of the Colony Laws, printed in the 
year 1660, had at the end of the volume " An Alphabetical 
Table," or index, and the first edition also may have had a 
similar Table. The heading " Index of Laws," printed in the 
Proceedings, does not appear in the original manuscript. 

This page of writing forms an interesting supplement to 
Mr. VVhitmore's report on the other list, and gives a few items 
in addition to those there presented. They will help some 
time to make a more complete collation of the missing volume, 
though it is possible that a copy of the first edition may yet 
turn up. Even fragmentary facts bearing on this early printed 
book are full of interest, and should be gathered up and 
saved, as they are of both bibliographical and historical 
value. 

Since this leaf came into my hands, I have learned that more 
than a year ago it was sent to Mr. Whitmore by Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., who gave the first part of the paper, on April 
9, 1896 ; and he authorizes me now to place it with the other 
part. John Richards was connected with the Winthrop family 
by marriage, and in this way the manuscript came down among 
the Winthrop papers. A copy is as follows : — 

Page. 8. Title. Denying Scriptures. The marshal], or Constable T 
warrant from magistrate shall haue power to app''hend any such 
offenders, who are to be Comitted to p''son &c. 

Pag. 10. Title Theft. When any goods are stolen from any, the 
Constable to search (by a warrant from Authority) in any sus- 
pected places or houses. & vppon search if he find it or pt of it, or 
ground of suspition appearing to him, he shall bring y" delinquent 
or suspected pty, to a magistrate to be delt w"" according to law. 

Pag. 12. Title. Const: AVatch. The Watch to begin first of may. & 
end last of September, on y' penalty of five pounds. & not to con- 
sist of all or y= Greater pt of youthes, but able men. & y'^ select 
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men of Boston. Charlestowne, Salem, may order y' watch sooner. 
& continue it longer. 

Pag 17. Title Watches. The Inhabitants to observe the charge of 
Constable, y" constable to give them in charge to examine niwht 
walkers after 1 oclock, if they give not a rationall ace? to secure 
them till morning, & then carry them before Authority. & if any 
deboist, or give not reasonable ace'? or be in drinke to secure them 
f committm? or else till y' law be satisfyed. & see to all noyse in 
streets, & lights putt out. unlesse necessity require. 

Pag. 18. Title Constables. Teu pounds fine in boston for any that 
refuse to serve as Constable being chosen, the const : for time being 
to levy y' same f distresse by warrant from the selectmen, to be 
improved to towne stocke. other townes. 5\' 

Pag 18. Title. Keeping the lords day. All aboue 14 yeares that 
shall play, walk vncivilly. drinke goe from towne to towne, or a 
shipboard, sport or mispend precious time to be fined or whip [torw] 
f Constable, for those y' are younger parents to fine for them. 

Page 20. Title Const, fees. Marshalls & Constables, to receive 15? 
(& soe jjroportionably as miles encrease) for serving attatchm? not 
exceeding one mile. 3? thereof to be pd to m'" michison ^ & Also to 
pay 3* out of every shilling, w"'' they shall levy by way of fines, or 
executions. 

Page. 24. The Constable T order of magistrate to levy Clerke of 
writts fees for enrolling names if ptyes refuse to pay. 

Pag. 25. Title Constables watches. It is in y' power of y' Select- 
men, or majo' pt of them to order & dispose of s'? watches, re- 
specting time, place, number, quality of psons, or else. 

Pag. 26. Title Assesm'f The Constable is empowred, & enjoyned to 
collect rates & assessm*.' comitted to him f the selectmen, provided 
it be f warrant vnder their hands. 

Page. 14. 2 booke : title Profane Swearing. I[f] any pson sweare 
more oathes then one at a time before he remoue out of y" roome 
or company where he soe sweares. he shall pay the some of 20? 
the like for cursing as for swearing & multiplying curses. & in 
case they pay not forthw'" they shall be whipt or comitted to prison 
till they pay. at discretion of magistrate or Co't &c. 

Page. 50. 1 booke. title Tobacco, if any smoake tobacco w^in 20 poles 
of any house or soe neer as may endanger y'' same or neer any 
barne corne, or hay cocke as may endanger y' same shall forfeit ten 
shillings for every such offence, beside damages, also 2f 6? forfeit 
if smoke is in coinon house to p'judice to ma' of house or other 
guests. 

[Indorsed] A Constable's Duty 

1 Edward Mitchelson, at this period Marshal General of the Colony. 
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Mr. James ScHOtrLEK read a paper entitled " A Century's 
Retrospect," being a general survey of the progress of the last 
hundred years. 

Rev. Dr. Albxandbk McKbnzie read a very charming 
letter which purported to have been written from Nantucket, 
in 1745, by Ruth Starbuck Wentworth to her mother. It 
was sent to him from Saratoga, New York, where it was read 
at a dinner at the home of one of the Starbucks. A little 
note accompanied the copy, saying it was an ancestral letter 
that had been handed down from generation to generation 
through a chain of families. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Abner 
C. GooDBLL and Albert B. Hart. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the record of 
the October and November meetings, was ready for distribu- 
tion at this meeting. 
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